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PALESTINE EXPLORATION BEYOND THE 

JORDAN. 



By REV. R. D. HITCHCOCK, D.D. 



Meeting of Society, Chickering Hall, October 31, 1876. 

Of all lands on the face of the globe there is none towards which 
so many eyes are constantly turned as towards the land of Pales- 
tine. It was the cradle of Judaism, the cradle of Christianity, and 
in its immediate neighborhood was the cradle of Mohammedanism. 
No such history was ever anywhere worked out as in that land. 
Ancient Greece was, indeed, a little country with a great history ; 
but Palestine is less than half as large, being hardly more than 150 
miles from north to south and about ninety from east to west. Its 
area is less than 13,000 square miles, divided into nearly equal por- 
tions by that most wonderful of rivers which begins its course some 
2,200 feet above the level of the Mediterranean and ends it some 
1,300 feet below that level. It lay between great kingdoms threat- 
ening to crush it, but lay apart. Its northern gate is pillared by 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. East and south the desert separates 
it from the Euphrates and Egypt. On the west it is washed and 
guarded by a sea that knows no really good harbor on all the coast. 
Within these boundaries, from Dan to Beersheba, from Salcah to 
Carmel, are almost all the climates and almost all the productions 
of the globe. On Hermon the snow is never gone ; at Jericho it 
never stays. The stout cedar stands in sight of the feathery palm ; 
wheat and barley, figs and olives are equally at home. 

Millions of men, five or six millions, perhaps, once lived there, 
planting trees, terracing the hills, husbanding the winter rains and 
gathering liberal harvests, now made impossible only by the scorch- 
ing curse of a bad government. The present population is less than 
one-tenth of what it then was, of what it might again be. On the 
west side of the Jordan there may be, perhaps, a population of 
250,000 ; on the east side hardly 100,000, if we except the four tribes 
of nomadic Aenezeh, some 300,000 in all, who came out of Yemen 
early in the second century, and since that time have been launch- 
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ing themselves every summer northward into Syria and every win- 
ter southward into Arabia. The permanent tribes beyond the Jor- 
dan are the Adwan, north of the Arnon ; the Beni Sakhr, south of 
the Arnon ; and the Ghawarineh, in the Jordan Valley. Since 
the dreadful massacre of i860 many Druzes have also moved in 
there. 

But the great charm of the country is in its historic associations. 
Hamitic tribes, Abraham out of Mesopotamia, Moses out of Egypt, 
David, Solomon, Zerubbabel, the Maccabees, the Herods, Christ and 
his apostles, Greeks, Romans, Persians, have all been there ; and the 
country is full of ruins and inscriptions, especially beyond the Jor- 
dan, where the people dwell mostly in tents and have no occasion 
to spoil the remains of ancient temples and theatres. 

I need not argue the importance of exploring such a country ; nor 
need I remind you of what was accomplished by the early travel- 
lers ; still less need I boast of what has been accomplished by our 
own countrymen, by such men as Barclay, Thomson, Lynch and Rob- 
inson, the last of whom has done more for the geography of Pales- 
estine than any other one man that ever lived. 

But the time had come for much more thorough work than had as 
yet been attempted. This was keenly felt by the scholars who 
assisted in editing Smith's Bible Dictionary in 1863. Accordingly, 
in 1865, a society was organized in England called "The Palestine 
Exploration Fund " for the systematic investigation of the archaeol- 
oey, topography, geology, geography and manners and customs of 
the Holy Land. Since 1871 a party of Royal engineers have been 
triangulating the country west of the Jordan. Four months more of 
triangulation will complete their work in the field. In due time we 
shall have a map worth immeasurably more than its cost, great as 
the cost has been. 

In 1870 the American" Palestine Exploration Society " was organ- 
ized toco-operate with the English society. The Jordan was pro- 
posed and accepted as a boundary between the two societies, the 
English continuing the work begun by them on the west side of the 
river and we undertaking the east side. In 1873 Lieutenant Steever 
triangulated between five and six hundred square miles just east of 
Jericho, including Nebo and Pisgah, which were satisfactorily iden- 
tified by Prof. Paine. In 1875 another party, under Col. Lane, spent 
about two months in the field making a rapid reconnoissance survey 
of nearly the whole territory. Dr. Selah Merrill, the archaeologist 
of this second expedition, is still in Syria prosecuting the work he 
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was sent to do, and needing only more generous remittances to en- 
able him to accomplish still greater results. 

The pictures we are now to show you were taken by Dumas, of 
Beirut, the photographer under Col. Lane. I am sure they will be 
a great surprise to you. You will see the architecture of at least 
three peoples and three epochs, Phoenician, Graeco-Roman and Per- 
sian. Mr. William H. Goodyear, the artist, has kindly consented to 
explain seventeen of these pictures which are of special interest to 
artists and architects. In the absence of Dr. Howard Crosby, pre- 
vented from being here by illness, Dr. William H. Thomson will 
explain the ten or a dozen that illustrate the neighborhood of Her- 
mon. And then, if time and your patience permit, I will take in 
charge what ones may be left. 



RUINS EAST OF THE JORDAN. 



REMARKS OF MR. WM. H. GOODYEAR. 

Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear being introduced, said : 

" The views which I shall describe are few in number, and are 
selected entirely from the East Jordan views of the society, which 
are by far the larger proportion. And I wish to call your attention 
for a moment to the novelty of the views— to the fact that not one 
traveller in five thousand visits the country in which these ruins are 
to be seen. The location of these ruins is entirely north, with one 
exception, of a parallel drawn along the north end of the Dead Sea 
from Jerusalem. The single exception is the ruin of the palace at 
Mashita." 

Mr. Goodyear proceeded to discuss the beauties and defects of 
the various styles of architecture displayed in the ruins, the pictures 
of which were thrown upon the screen. 

" The first epoch of Syrian architecture," he said, " had a mixed 
Assyrian and Egyptian character, of Phoenician workmanship, but 
mere workmanship, since the Phoenicians had no independent art. 
The monuments of this period, as of all others, have disappeared in 
Western Syria, with the exception of four or five, described by 
Renan, lying near the coast in the north. The Phoenician temple 
architecture must have been also, to a large extent, without artistic 
pretensions, as in the shapeless Sardinian remains, or perishable, 



